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ABSTRACT , 

I A. aodel basic speech co«si;inlcatlon couraa is 
described in thi« paper; alpng with guidelines for deyeloFlng and 
■alntainin^ cognitive- basic skills approach to such a course. The 
bourse out describes the university enYlronsont where the course 
is taught; tlir strOTture of the departsent offering the course; the 
philosophy and course obiectives: the faculty and a'dsinistration of 
the course: the teivcj^ing ledia, sethods, /and testing procedures; 
additional specVal progrlans; and the course evaluation procedure. 
Bight problea areas of course developaent' &re discussed » including 
t?he initial prob^.es of dealina with the philosophical differences of 
various faculty nesbers over what should be included in ^ basic 
course. Ap^pended are the course auidellnes and reguiresents for the 
teaching faculty, 'a listing of the course director's 
respoasibilities, a sJ»ries of Inforkation handouts to use in 
recruiting ^tudents to take the course, and- saaple evaluation 
schedules. <AEA) . « 
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. FOREWORD * by \ 

Michael Moore, Chairman 
SCA Basic Course Conwittee 

Because the basic speech communication course is conceived a n(J taught in a variety 
of different ways, the program "Approaches To the Basic Course: Model Programs in 
the Speech Coinmuni cat ion Association," sponsored by the SCA Basic Course Coninitiee 
at thp 1979 SCA Conventim* was designed to focus prl some of the more successful 
basic course programs an^^ovtde the audience with guidelines for starting^ or 
Improving their basic course. Thq program, presented four representative basic 
course programs which are pr^eptly being employed in our discipline. Two of the 
papers, "A Competency Based (individualized) Approach to the Basic Co^rseMn a 
Small Public University" by Linda and Dick Heun, Northeast Missouri State University,' 
-and "A Cognitive- Basic Skills Approach to the Basic Course in a barge Public . 
University" by M. Lee Williams. Southwest Texas State University, have been abstracted 
for ERIC. The remaining two papers, "An Experiential Approach-to the Basic Course 
ij a Large Cbninunity College" by Roy Berko, Lorian Conniunity College, and "A 
MluUiple Course Approach to the Basic Course' in a Small Private College" by 
Coleman Bender, Emerson College, are available from the authors. 

In an attempt to insure Consistency .in the content of the papers, each author was 
provided with a series of items/issues concerning the basic course and asked to 
^address each item/issue in terms of the basic course within' their institution. 
To assist the reader in placing the sections of each paper in a clearer context, 
the items and issues which the papers address, are provided below:' 

1. The type of university where the course is taught, its history, its philosophy, 
the type of students attending, etc: 

2. The history of the speech department, number of faculty, courses and programs it ' 
offers, the enrollment of students in the basic course, and. whether the course ' 
is optional .or required. * 

/ ' ... • 

3. The philosophy of the basic course in that department, and its generaT as well 
as specific objectives. 



4. 



Whether Uie instructors are full-time faculty or teaching assistants, preparation 
of tea(^hersr and whether workshops or planning^ sessions are used. 



5. Whether the administration of^the course is carried out by a designed director, 
the role and responsib'ilities of the director or person in charge, enforcement 
of policy procedures, and whether a person gets release time to administer the 
program. ' " 

6.. Teaching methods including lectures, discussions, exercises, and use of film 
, or .video tape^^ • ' ^ 

7. l/hiformi'ty across sectionsUaught, common units of study, optional units .of 
study, the time allocated per unit of study, and uniform assignments and/or 

^ performances (e.g. speeches, group discussions, interpersonal exercises, etc.) 
expected of all* sections of the course. 

8. Testing procedures, including test development, procedures for administering 
the tests, and test analysis. ' , 

' ^ i ■ ' > ■ ' ' 

9. Use of special progra^^Ts sucn as aiding students with severe communication • 
apprehension. - . , * 
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10. Teacher or teaching assistant evaluation procedures. . • 

' • 4 . 

11. Dealing with special problems -such as resistant faculty, resolving whether the 
cours* is a "departmental course" or an "individual's course," dealing with 
the university administration, etc. . 

12. 'Attach a copy of the syllabus or course outline and other relevant materials. 



\ 
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A (XX;MITIVE-BA8IC skills XPPPfc)ACH TO TkE BASIC COURSE 
.IN A LXRG^ public university > 



•1 • Unlvyity . ■ # 

Southwest Texas Stat;s University in Sari^ Marcos # Tfe^as was established, 
in 1B99 as a state normal school and has grown to \be one. of the larger 
universities in Texas. The school wa^i Identified as a "teacher's college" 
^ until 1959, and In 1969 became a university^' In:J^e last five years 

^rollment ha|i increasecV 24% and in the Fall of 19^9 over 15,000 students 
jy|ure registered. Coordinating Board projections anticipate futkire grdWthr 

about 17,000 students by 1983. Most of the students major rh Education (21%) 
or Business (20%), and in xecent years Liberal Arts majors have de~ 
V clined to 10% of the registered majors. One-half of all Southwest . ^ ^ 

^^Texas students are' from either San Antonio, Houstdn, Austin, or San 

Marcos, Texas. Only 12% of the jBtudents are members of ah ethnic minor-- 
ity, and one-third of Southwest Texas State students live at home and 
comnute. sThe graduate program has' experienced recent growth and ac- 
counts for about 10% of the students on campus. Approximately 35% 
^. of th^ stu<^nt population is freshman, with the ACT coii\posite score for 
new entering freshmen being above the national average for students 
entez:ing senior colleges with « a graduate program. ^ 

Southwest Texas State University provides a variety of ed^ucational 
opportunities for students with bachelor degrees In Applli^d Arts, Busi- 
ness r Creative Arts, Educatiohr Health Professions, Lib«r^l Arts, Oc* 
j cupational Education, and Science « Master degrees are aTso available 

^ 4-n each of these schools; hoittever, there are no Ph.D. programs offered.* 

Quality teaching hhs been the major priority at Southwest Texas State; 
however # in recent years more o'mphasis he's been placed on research and 
scholarly ^publications. The university ex)perienced dramatic growth 
during the 1960 *s (about 1,000 students added eaoh year) from a small 
{ college ^ about; 2,000 students to its present size. This growth' has 

created a variety of administrative probleihs and adjustments for the ' 
" personnel at the university who have had to make the transition from 
a small undergraduate teacher's college to a large, multi -purpose uni- 
versity. ' J % 

2. Speech Cpmmuni cation Department 

Die Department of Speech Conmtinlcation and Theatre Ar^ts is under ^ 
the school, of Creative Arts, which also includes the Music Department 
and Art Departmerjit . There are 21 full-time JEaculty' menibers in the' ^ae- 
partnent, with 10 faculty members iii the Speech CommAnlcatlon dlvlaiion 
and 11 faculty menib^rs In the .Tlieatre^ Division. Whl^l^e the department 
. has the title of Speech Commiinlcatilon iand Theatre Arts, the two dlyl- \ 
si one are relatively autonott^U8# and each has separate curricula and 
tis^ulrements for majors and. minora. There ure approximately 150 Speech p 
Communication undergraduate major§ txA minors* The undergraduate pro- 
gram in Speech Coimminlcatldt offers courses In.the 'fundaiDiintal df speech 
''^ comnunication , business and profesillonal speech, interperftonal communi- 

cation, small groi^ dlacujision, public comnunlcatlon, coranunlc^tloi^'iitMory,* 
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persuasion, argumantation and dabata, organisational oommunication, 
politick! contnunJCcation, laadarahip and gro\flc> connunication, general 
semantics, contemporairy titratagiea liu public adiflress, strategic rhetoric 
voice and diction, interpretative reading, and oral Ijiterpretatlon. 
Students may pursue a B.S, in Education degree (first or second teach- 
ing field in Speech) .or a B.A. degree. Recently an organizational 
communication internship program under the B^. degree has been de~^ 
veloped to provide an optional program for Sjp^^h Communication majors 
and ^minors. The department also ha* an,apct:rlre forenaJLcs program which 
involves students In aeeorted tournament and festival activities.'' In 
addition, the dep'artment sponsors four high school/college tournaments/ 
festivals each year as well as runs a sumner j^^rkshop. 

Tl^e Speech Convnuni cation division began ^^s gradv^lite program in 
1970 afxd of fers courses and seminars in interpersonal communication, 
small group coonunlcatlon, organisational communication, symbolic, 
processes in communication, enipirical reaearch methods, rhetorical ^ 
theory, twentieth century rhetoric, and aeveVal other specialized 
seminars. The M.A. degree offered in the department is a theais only 
l^rogram. ' » 

All undergraduate atudents attending Southwest Texas State must 
take a communicaritm course to satisfy their Academic Foundations re- 
quij^ement. Students in Businesis, Applied Arts, and Health Profedisions \ 
take the business an<^ professional speech course (Speech 2320) , and 
Science majors take Speech 3351. All other students take Fundainentals 
of Speech Communication (Speech 1310) which is con8;Ldered the basic 
course at Southwest Texas -State, Approximately 900 studenl^s take this 
course each semester, and enrollment l/n this class ^accounts for about 
60% of the students taking speech courses each semester. These^ three 
courses (Speech 2320 ,v 3351, and 1310) each^eal with basic communication 
skills; however^ the business and professional course and the science^ 
majors course are more specialised and are designed with a particular 
audience of students in mind. * 

3. Philosophy of Basic Coursy ^ 

The Speech 1310 course is viewed as a basic skilla ooutse designed 

to instill fundamental principles of comnunication (i.e. cognitive 
skills) and develop basic communication skilla (i^e. behavioral skills) 
in a variety of communication settings « ** Speech**^ is not viewed siiqply 
as a public address presentation but instead is interpreted to mean the 
use of the vocal mechanism as the primary vehicle of communication 
employed SbuL^ variety of liiffe^reat «et£lngs. The four majoir sections 
investigated in this **multlple approach** tp the basic course are: ) 
(1) the coanunicalltlon procesa, (2) interperaonalv'(dyadic) cootmunicatlon , 
(3) small gro\]qp communication, \A) public ccinmuiiication . Die firat 
part of the course considers the general principles of communication ancl 
the latter three units deal with specific settings where the principles 
of communication are applied. (See Appendix X for the -general course 
objectives) . Since this is a course which' is required under Academic 
Foundations and sinpe the university expects students who t^ake the 
course to have basically the aame. leve-l of akllla development after 
completing the courae. Speech 1310 is viewed as a de|>artmental course, 
hot an individual Inatructor's course < Even thpugh instifUctors ^ara 
given some lattitUde in how much time they will apend ox\ certain units 
and which exeirciaes or content i^teria;;}. they will enqphaalze, minimum 
requirementa includifig aaaignmeQts, testing, and time lipant in' each 



unit are specified (Sfce Appendix A for more •detail) . 

It is assumed that by the combining of content material, .class- 
room ^exirrclsrfs, and a variety of coninunlcation encounters (graded and 
ungraded) , the student will not only become more aware of h^ls cominunl-, 
cation but also learn the basic skills which will allow him to see how ^ 
to improve. No effqrt la made to refine these skills even though stu- 
dents ^re Veftjrred to other courses whith are ^specifically ^designed to 
provide addiiionftjl skills development in each of the areas considered 
in the basic courpo, Jt is also assumed that an miJch as possible the 
student should have satistying and rewarding communication experiences* 
in Speech 1310, ITiese experiences reinforce feelings of success and 
often create a positive coiwnunication image which extends beyond the 
classroom. ' * ^ . ^ ^ " 

4- Faculty Teach incj the Basic Course ^ 

•Over thq course of a year, every full-^time faculty member in the 
Speech Communication divfsion teaches at least one section of the basic 
course. Also, two or three Theatxe taculty members with a background 
in Speech Communication teach the course each semester. Tlie faculty 
members teaching the course range in rank from assistant instructor 
to full professor, and they teach about half of the sections taught ' 
each semester. The remaining sections are taught by teaching assistants 
working under the direct supervision of a full-time faculty membe^- 
^^^sually an assistant professor) . This means that each semester about 
full-time faculty and about 10 teaching assistants teach Speech 1310. 

The academic and teaching backgrounds of those teaching the basic 
course are varied. The full-time faculty members have considerable 
experience teaching but many lack information and exercises in areas 
such as interpersonal communication and the intrapersonal aspects of 
communication • All are reasonably well prepared to teach small groups ' 
and public address however.' All the teaching assistants teaching the . 
basit course are graduate students working on their master's degree, and 
, all have an undergraduate Speech Comflnvinlcatlon degree. Most of the 

teacfiing assistants have majored in Speech Communication as undergraduates, 
but only *two' or three havft any previous experience teaching. Therefore, 
they are usually knovaed^eable of the material covered in the course 
"but lack teaching^ skills and experience in the classroom. 

To help corr€»ct some of the content and teaching deficiencies of 
both t.he teaching assistants and "needy" faculty members, a djky long 
Speech ^1310 workshop is conducted before each Fall semester. 'A variety 
of things are discussed at^this workshop including the general philo- 
sophy o*f the course, the role and responsibilities of the teaching j 
assistant, content questions about the text and the vario)^ units of 
the course, using and running exercises, testing. procedure^ and sug- 
gestions in grading assignments. These workshops have be«h very^uccess--C^^ 
ful in helping teacljing assistants formulatie a set of expectations 
aboutiJthe course and answer some of their questions before the semester 
actually begins. In addition to the workshop, teaching assistants^ 
receive information and training throughout the sefmester fi^om super-- ^ 
vising faculty members who conduct weekly coordinating sessions. 

5. Administration of the Ba^ic Course 

Vn August, 1977 the flrit bjA«ic course director was appointed to 
coordinate Uie Speech 1310 activities. Before that time the chairman 
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of thm d«|^rtiMnt had Infonuilly overseen Sp«#oh 1310, ^ut th4 course 
lacked uniformity, a clear philoeophy, and thera was no ayvtemat^c 
procedure for reviewing syllabi or centralising the work of the ^tWch- 
ing assistants. Prior to the appointment, the faculty usad the sium 
text, but the course had taken many different directions depending \ 
on the' individual interests of the instructor. Following a sarKis \' 
of meetings with the department chairman, the^ responsibilities of the 
course director were determined (sea Appendix B ,for these responsibilities) 
Then a long and •often heated series 6f pieetings with the entire Speech 
Coxomunicatibn faculty were conducted where the philosophy of the course \ 
and specific guidelines were discussed. Agreed to decisions were thei^ 
put in writing and disslminated to. all the faculty with the understand- . 
ing that these would he the uniform guidelines for the course (see 
Appendix A for these guidelines) . Anytime there .were ^violations of the 
agreed to standards, the director of the course. notified the department 
chairman who took further action. Meeting the needs of both full-time 
faculty as %rall as teaching assistants was difficult enough, but the 
situatl6n was complicated even more by the fact that the course director ^ 
was a non- tenured, junior faculty member. Because of these circumstances, 
the role of the course director was viewed more as a coordinator and im- 
plementation officer instead of enforcer. * 

l^e normal teaching load at Southwest Texas State is four courses, 
hnd Initially the course director did not receive any releasa time. 
However, the responsibilities of the job have become so demanding that* 
a reduction of one class has been put into effect it\ Fan, 1979. ^ 

In the past the entire 1310 faculty met at least onoe and often 
twice a semester to discuss policy and-tlr^e administration of- the course.^ 
At present a new policy 1« being employed where a basic course connittee 
appointed by the department chairman is now responsible for making 
decisions about the course, amending procedures, and deciding what will 
be done in the course, 'thim committee has replaced the meeting with 
the entire faculty i however, committee meinbers work closely with all 
those teaching 1310 in settling policy. ^ 

6. Tisaching Methods and Media 

Each semester approximatelV 17 sections of Speech 1310 are offeree) 
with about 900 students finrolled. ^ive of theie 17 sections are large 
sections, enrolling about 110 students per section, and the remaining 
sections are smaller classas enrolling from 25 to. 28 students. All 
thto small sectiona are taught by a t<^culty meinber, %fith Instructors 
ranging in academic rank from assistant instructor to full professor. 
The large sections are directed by full-time . faculty members (usually 
assistant proflsssors who have considerable backg[round in tf aching the 
basic course) who are assigned four teaching assistants to work in aach 
large section, xhe director of the basic course usually teaches two 
of these large sections. The faculty member teaching the large section 
has the main reapoij^sibllltles of lecturing to the large group, coordi- 
nating* the assignments /and activitifis in tl\e section, and directing v 
the teaching 6f^t)ji^ teaching assistants. Each teaching assistant is 
assignees 25 to^8 students from the large section, and is responsible for 
running exercises emd evaluating the students* performance in their 
sub-section. The concl^ipt of a large section has worked well. Ml . 
the studanta in the large section ican be exposed tP quality lectures 
' from the professor but receive individualised attefition In the smaller 
groups which havr been planned by the lebturer but carried out by the 
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teAqjain<j assiaVants. This £^I<io provldas a good quall^ty contro/ measure 
In terms' of the teaching assistants' instruction. The lecturer car] di- 
rectly overBco what goes on in the classi\>oin, give attention to teaching 
a^isistants who lack experience teaching emd need more direction, but _ 
allow experienced teaching assistants more freedom. 

Speech 1310 is conceived primarily as a skills -activities -course, so a large 
amount of the class time is spent running exercises which involve students 
in various contnuni cation activities and performances in interpersonal, 
small group, and public speaking situations- There is some variation 
from section to section, but all of them spend more time in qlass acti^ 
vities than in lecturing. ^ 

There rfre a variety of films auid video tapes available for use in . 
the course. Listed below are some of the better and more frequently 
used films : 



"The Power of Listening," (color, 16mm film, 26 mih., 1978), 
McGraw--Hill ^jflms, 330 42 Street', New Ybrk, 10036 

"Communication: The Nonverbal Agenda," (color, 16mm, 30 min., 1975), 
CRM Films, Thompsons-Mitchell and Associates, 3384' Peachtree 
Fo^id, N.E., Atlanta, Georgia, 30326 



"Without Words: An Introduction to Nonverbal Communichtiou, " 
(color, 16mm film, 23 min^ , 1977), Prentice Hall Films, 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey; 07632 



'T Guess I Got the Job," (color, 16rairt film/ 13 min*, 1975), 
CRM Films _ ' 



"The Job Application," (color, 16mm or video tape, 30 min* , 1976), 
Great Planin l^pti^al Instructional Television Library, Box 
80669, Lincoln, yllSbraska, 68501 , . ^ 

"MeSnings Are in People7^^( color , 16imn fiim, 2^ min*, 1965), BNA 
Incorporated, 9401 Decovprly Hiii Fbkd, ^Rockvillfe, Maryland, 
20850 ^ \ \ 



In addition, the (department hap made video tapes of a model informative 
speech (5 minutes) and persuasive .speech (10 minutes) which instructors 
have used In the p^kblic address section^ of the cburse. These speeches 
were prepared by senior speech students who were active in the forensic 
program, emd the speeches illustrate such factortk as^^ speech organization, 
use of evidence, supporting material, and deTivery techniques. Plans 
are presently under^way to video tape group discussions i^hich illustrate 
various roles played in the group and to use this video tape In the small 
group discussibn section of the course. ^ 

7. Uniformity Across Sections of the paslc Course: 

The faculty teaclng Speech 1310' has agreed to a vmiform set^of 
guidelines 2md information to be Included in the syllabi (.see Appendix A) , 
but inhere is no single syllabus or cpurse outline which is given to' every 
studel\t in the course. -Each instinictdr prepares his own syllabus in 
keeping with the agreed to specifications, and the course director 
reviews each syllabus before it is reproduced for distribution to the 
students. . The syllabus prepared' by each Instructor includes the course 
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att#ndani3« policy, yh^ unite of study to h% covered, a timttible indicating 
the number of B^muipnB (or weeks) to be spent in ^e various content 
aireai, a listing of the ,m*J,or assigiruMnts* in the course and app:[^oxiinate 
percentages;^ for each assignment, and the office hours of the instructor 
(see Appendix A for more detail) . 

Bach section of Speech 1310. is required to spend at least two-thirds 
of the semester In the four core content areas of i CI) the communication 
process, (2) interpersonal (dyadic) comwunication, (3) dmall group 
communication, and^|4) public oonmunication. At the minimum, instructors 
are expbcted to spenc^ at least two, weeks in each of these areas. Mini- 
mum petformance assighments are alio specified. All students enrolled 
in Speeqh 1310 participate in the following : (1) 'several exerpises' 
or activities in interpersonal coiitnunl cation (either graded or ungraded) , 
(2) one graded problem-splving group discussion, (3) one gyaded informative 
speech, and (4) one graded persuasive speech. In addition, certain 
chapters of the text are required reading for all sections of the course, 
and vS departmental mid-term and final exam are given to all sections 
covering these chapters, * ^^t^^^^^^.y'^'^^^s^ 

While there are several requirements made on each instructor, he 
also has several options. Up to one-third of the course can pe spent 
ih other content areas of his own choosing, Aareas typically pursued are 
mass cointaunication, organizational communieation, 'job interview^, par- 
liamentary procedure, voice and diction, and oral readings. ' Also, the 
instructor has considerable flexibility in selecting exercises *todi 
assignments used in the four required content areas of the course. 
Instructors also have the option of not including any of the "optional ^ 
areas*" but spending their one-third optional time goin,5r into more 
detail in the four required areas. ^ 

8, Testijig 

Students' cognitive skills are measured by two primary means: 
(1) process papers and (2) exams. A typical process paper would be for 
the student to analyze an interpersonal or small gitoup encounter observed 
in the classroom. The paper would not only reveal his knowledge of 
the concepts but also show how those concepts are applied to an actual 
observed experience. 

A variety of departmental and individu^ally composed exams are given 
across the semester. Every instructor is required to give a departmental 
mid-term and final exwn covering only those chapterl in the text which 
are reqxilred reading, niese are multiple choice te^ts, and the items 
on the exams are a cQllection of qpiestlonp submitted by all those teach- 
ing the course. The mld--^term (with 50 questions) must count A minimum 
of 10% of the student's final grade# and thk final a minimum of 15%. 
All exams must count a minimum of 35% of t^e student's tot^l grade, so 
that means an instructor has the option of counting the mid^term and ^ 
final exams more than the minimum or coeqposing his own te8t(8) to 
r^ch the 35% test mlnimnxn (see Appendix A for more detail). 

All tests use scan-tron score sheets which are a standardized 
answer sheet n^urked with a #2 pencil. The department has a grading 
machine and interface yith the university computer facility >^ich makes ' 
it very easy to grade the tests and run item analyses. With subi^equent 
testing it has been poss-lble to upgrade the exams emd improve the f 
reliability and validity. (For more detail on the use of scan^^ron ( 
grading, conslult Scan-ffron Corportatlon, ...J^^^e Black Locust Drive # 
Houston, Texar 77088, 713-464-5105), ' . * 

10 • 
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Th« behavioral •kills of th« students ar© measured in the small 
group discussion assignment's well as the informative and persuasive 
speeches. It is assumetS that' only the basic skills will be devel,o!>*d 
in these in-class ^graded acti^ties, and further refinement can be- 
acquired, by^ signing up .Tor specialized courses in each of these areas. 
Some instructor^ hav* refined their grading, procedure tb the degree 
that students are given ^'specific behavioral' criteria for making a . 
-grade of A, b, c, etc. on tlie performances;, however , there are no, 
deportwent-wide criteria for grading- th^'se a^^si^ments 

The oply attempt to measure the affective domain is a series of 
questions on the teacher evaluation form, given at the end of the semester 
These questions seek to determine how the student felt about the course 
and how it; compai^d to other courses they have' takaa at- Southwest Texas 
^ State., 1^ , ■ ' • > 

9. Special Progrfuns:, 

" . ' * : 

As a rule, the instructors te'aching Speech 1310 are successful in , 
dealing with students who have comnunicatioi)' apprehension; however, 
occasionally students have such deep-rooted fear of speaking that in- 
dividual attention is necessary. Early in the semestjer )kll students In 
the course are given a -notice informing them of a system^ic desen- 
sitize tion program ii\ the counseling and guidance center designed for 
studentp with communication apprehension. Any student who *f eels like 
the public address assignment or any other communication Assignpient will 
produce debilitating anxiety is encouraged to enroll i« this frpe pro-. 
• gram.. The systematic desensitization program takes from 3 «oT sessions 
(depending on the student) and usually lasts about 2 weeks. Students 
are ej^sed to deep muscle relaxation tapes and presented with the 
hierarchy of anxiety producing communicatiolT events. In addition to 
the systematic desensitization progj^) another 'program bksed on*more 
"insight therapy" is conducted by one of the university^counselors.. 
Also the university psychiatrist is available for more extreme cases of 
anxiety, llie Speech Communication Department has not sought to develop 
its own programs for dealing with communication apprehension but has 
chosen instead to work closely with existing programs on campus and refer 
students to these various centers. 

Southwest Texas State has a special program known as SLAC (Student 
Learning Assistance Center> which is designed to help students with a 
variety of problems. It seeks assist struggling students who want 
to improve their academic skills, help incoming freshmen or the older 
returning student who wants to know more about skills which lead to 
academic success, «md assist the successful student who wants to learn 
more* efficiently. More specifically, it provides help in developing 
studying akllls, reading (critlGfl reading, text book comprehension, 
speed reading, vocabulary in^rovemenJt) , writing (grammar, spelling, 
style, research f)apers) , mathematics (arithmetic, algebra, trigonometry), 
and preparing for exams. It is free and has been very helpful in as- 
sisting Speech 1310 students with certain deficiencies which the teacher 
does not have time to handle jin .the classroom. ,y 

One special program whlOT has be^n used for several yeetrs in the 
Speech Conrounication Department is a recr^it^nent effort Jcjlesigned to get 
Speech 1310 students to enrol lin other speech courses or pejdhaps become 
a major or minor. A five page packet is prepared for ealch 1310 student 
and passed out toward the end of the semester (see Appendis^ C) . On the 
first pagf students circle one or two interest areas they have dependiiig 
on their major, minor^ or itome other present or future iniereiat. For 



^ach Intttrcflt a,f% « varlttty of 8p««oh Coinmuni cation couraaii at«i presented 
(usually no more than four coutmb) . 'Thm student th^n consults the 
rte^ct tw pages of the pacltat which contain' a brief desoription of the 
coursfs in their area of interest and the semester (s) they are taught. 
The next page cfontains a schedule o:^ Speech Conwunication courses for 
the coming semester, th4 time, and days they are tAught, ahd the instruc- 
tors. The final page is a pte-registration form which allows the student 
to pre-regist-ir for the course. This aaaures the student biat he is 
reserved a place in the class, and all t^e ha* to do at registration is 
come to the Speech Communication desk and piek up a registration label. 
Each 1310 instructor is enxsouraged to g«kt at le^st two students to 
pre-regiater for another Speech Coiimuhication coOrse, and this program 
has .been responsible for two additional Speech Copmxinication courses 
each eemester. This is a very low key piece of "jjalesmanahlp", the 
department sees as a valuable addition. Its success is due greatly 
to the fact that 75% of the students in Speech 1310 are freshman or 
aophmorea (many of whom are undecided major of minors) who have hot 
received much counseling and who are looking for another course to 
taJce. . ^ 

•J 

10. Evaluation ' 

Each faculty member and teaching assistant in Speech 1310 is evaluated 
by the students in the classfroom each semester . This is a departmental 
.requirement. The" evaluation questionnaire asks questions about the in- 
structor of the course and ^ few questions about the course itself (See 
Appendix D for the evaluation questionnaire.) ; The main factors oi? 

concern in the evaluation of the instructor ai^ the instructor 'a competence 
Concern ^or the individual student, organization, communication of in- 
formation, enthusiasm, testing procedures, and thift clarification, of 
expectations about the course. As a rule the students have evaltagited 
the instructors very highly, 'and there has been no signiflcanct dif- 
ference between the evaluation of teac}\ing assistants oon«)ared to full- 
time faculty. ■ % 

In addition, the^jfaculty members responsible for the large sections 
of Speech 1310 are yaluated by the, four ^^eaching assistants working 
withfrhim (see Appendix e for the f prm ustf'd) . Also, each of the faculty 
members with a large section evaluate each of the four teaching assis- 
tants who worked with hi^n that semester (see Appendix F for the form 
used) and holds a p^rsorxal interview. °with eabh teaching assistant , to . 
gtve suggestions on how t*> improve their teaching. Th<^e is, however, 
no formal procedure for faculty members to evaluate the teaching. pei:fbrm- 
ance of other faculty members teachllig l^XO. 

^11. Major Probljams . ' ' . 

In this section several problems arising in the developmnt and \ 
maintenance of the basic course at Southwest Texas State University are 
presented. Efforts to resolve these problems are also discussed* ' 

(1) The biggest initial problenj was (iealing with the philosophical. 

; differences of various facility members ovei^ what should be included 
in the basic course. There are a multitude of possible approaches rang-, 
ing front ih-depth skills development in public address to a general 
introduction to aonmunication An a variety of communication arenas 
Should voice and diction be taught^ does oral Ititerpretatlon, have a - 
piikce in the basic course, should interpersonal coxanunication be ap- 

• proached as a teaching method or a content area, or should the basld 

■ < 
» ^ 




, course focus more on cognlt^ive ^kil^a as opposld to beha>;ioral skills? 
These were questions we had to discuss and rei|olve^^ The real questioo 
at .issue here.was whether the, basic coCdtee is a departroental course or 
an individual, instructor '8 cburse. "If it is a departmental course no 
instructor has the right to dQ Just as Ke paeasfes, but must work with- 
in the conges of the decisions made by the Speech 1310^ teaching faculty, . 
CTjuMe dlre^for, and department{ir chairman. Jf t^hls philosophy is clear- 
ly seated by thte- chairman and director of the course, individual variations 
ca|» be controH<?d, thus helping create this uhiformlj:!^. Decisions ^which 
were reached by the facUlty were .putv.in writing and drculhted to Everyone 
OK^ the faculty. This not only clariflVid what had been decided but pro- 
vided a permanent record used tb ervforce the jpolicies which were created. 

Speech 1310 accounts for about 60%^ of the ftU^ents taking speech 
classes, and to lose this course would ntean th6 loss of graduate teach- 
ing assistants as well as reduced revenue to the depa^ttment. Since 
it is a requirement under AcaOemic* Foundations , and since ^he adminis- 
tration places a priority on some degree of uniformity in Academic 
Foundation courses, it was manditory fo'r tke faculty to accept Speech 
1310 as a departmental course. Even though some faculty protested, 
it was explained that since the cciurse was our "bread and butter," 
other courses would not be possible ;Lf we did not have laiO. To ex- 
perienc,e the self actualization of teaching uppet division and graduate 
c<tfurses (which are conceived much more as individual instructor's 
courses) the_/aculty «wa8 encouraged to put aside individual differences 
concerning the basic course and to do whatever was necessary to keep 
this course within the guidelines of Academic Foundations. D\ir de-' 
partment has come a long way on this issue, and today there seems to 
be considerable agreement that Speech 1310 is best viewed as a depart- 
mental instead of individual instructor's, course. 

(2) About one-half of the sections 'of Speech 1310 are taught by 
full-time faculty and one-half by teaching assistants. This hampers the 
director of the course since each group has such/diversely different ' 
needs and expectations. Many full-time faculty resent being told any- 
thing about how the course should be taught, while most teaching as- 
sistants are anxious about not knowing what to do and want considerable 
direction. Also, each group has different teaching experience back- 
grounds. This difficulty haai: been lessened somewhat by dealing with 
the full-tim^ faculty with a completely different approach from the one 
used with teaching assistants. Workshops and teaching assistants' meet- 
ings have been used to give directiyos as well as policy about, the 
course. Little rationale is necessarV, and most of the teaching 
sistants are satisfied with this straightforward "hov-to-do-it" approach. 
With faculty members, however, a much more individualized, personal 
conference approach is needed to deal with the specific questions and 
differences held by the respective faculty members. Many faculty mem- 
bers resisted much of t^ie initial standartSization in the course, but 
the differences were often reduced followinggindividual discussion 
sessions with the director of the course who spent mutih time eacplaining 

behind certain policies. This ultimately is the key to ef- 
'ifectit^ely dealing with faculty members who. are not accustom to following de- 
partmentally determined course objective^ and activities. General faculty 
meetings are usiially^ ineffective arid often create more hostility than 
uniformity. The pitimary reason for departmental ly accepted guidelines 
ift due to one-on-6ne sessions %^lch dealt specifically with issues of 
rationale and answered' the instructor's questions"^ Many of these per- 
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•onal oncountara took Iplaca Whan ti>a dlractor rfivlawad and coomantad Qn 
tha couraa syllabi wl€h tha individual inetructor* Miaundaratandinga 
and diffarancaa could ba apaclHcally daalt With during thaaa aaaalona. 

(^) Tha limitad time* availfible to oovar tha divajraifiad matarial 
in tha course of tan is fruatrating. It la difficulty to taach a basic 
coura^' such as* thl|^ one which covara a variety of comnunioation aattipgar 
dealing with both cognlt^bve amd behavioral akills development. Also, 
instructors are often f rijistrated with dealing just with tl;iC baalos in^tfead 
of moving ^toward more refinement of Skills. One way to oppa with this 
f ruatrati^ Is to provide tha inatructor with diversified teaching responsi- ' 
billties or upper division courses which assume babic. skills and can seek 
higher performance levels* 

(4) Clarifying what is taught in the Spe^chf Communication Department ^ and 
specifically in Speech 1310^ to other faculty members in the Uhiversity has 
always been a problem. Since we njrb in the School of ^reative Arts with Art*^ 
Wusicr and Theatre > there is often' the assumption Vhat we are just performance 
oriented, dealing only in the art of public addresi^ T9 help our image problem, 
members of the Speech Communication faculty were assigned key faculty members 
in other departments on campus to talk to them about Speech 1310 and our program. 
This proved very effective in getting out the word about our department as well 
'as collecting information on other programs on campus. 

(5) The first director pf Speech 1310 was a non-tenured, junior 
faculty maadD^r. ^Such credentials would have been fine if the director 
were working just with teaching assisti^ts, but there were major limlta- 
tiuns in dealing 4#ith tenured. Higher ranking professors te^aching the 
course- The jitatus gap does make a difference when it conies to working 
with^ fuH-"time faculty, and for best results the director should at least 
be on an equal level with the teaching faculty. Under the circvunatanpes 
at Southwest Texas State, the course director <3^1<^ operate strictly 

as an implementation officer and coordinator r bw any enforcement or 
power move had to come from the c)>airman. 

(6) the manner in which decisions are made about what happens in the 
basic course is a very iir5>ottant administrative concern. Initially 

all the 1310 teaching faculty joined together to make content, policy, 
and procedural decisions. This was good in the sense that it allowed 
all the faculty to expres|i. their fepllngs and provide input on what the 
course should be. However, it also proved to create a series of tedious, 
tension filled' encounters where very differing positions sxirfaced. 
Often, tlM was wasted and resentment developed. Hidden agendas fre- 
quently hampered subsequent meetings where certain individuals refused 
to accept decisions agreed to by the majority and persisted in the 
advocacy of a minority opinion. While it was probably goqd to have 
the entire facj^y meet in the initial deciaion making, the logistics 
of* working a aSl "^committee of the whole eventually ^)ecame tiresome. 
More recently, a basic course committee has been appbinted by the depart- 
ment chairman to make ddwLsions on the course and how it shoitld be taught. 
Chairing^ the committee is the director of the baaic course and the. other 
four members are 1310 faculty. This committee will work closely with 
all those teaching the course, but their deciaionii will be the policy 
followed by the entire 13J.0 faculty, 

(7) Sl/|kce about haj^f of the students taking Speech 1310 are taught, 
by teaching assistanta, it ''Is important that these graduate students 
get quality supervision before they enter the classroom. As mentioned 
earlier in this p«tper,/ four teaching assist^ts are assigned to assist 
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A fAculty^ BMmb#r who haf a larga section containing about 110 atudanta. 
(Fiv« large sa^^icna are taught aach aameatar.) Ef^ch faculty manbar ^ 
teaching the large aactlons ia reaponaible for working with his .teaching 
aaalstanta, prepiting them to run a;xerc48ea, doing mini -lectures, grading 
assignitents, and Carrying ^ out other* claae . activities. Weekjly c6ordi- 
natin9 m<»etingrf aVe held with the teaching assistants to plan for the - 
coming week, and the teachlnCr assistants are given much or little super- 
vision depending on their background and, needs. This arrangement has 
worked Very well, and it has provided more individual attention than 
having the director of the course work with alJL the teaching assistants. 
Usually each teaching assistant works with two different coordinHting 
faculty members (i.e. two different large sections of 13^10), and this 
exposure to dif feting approaches miH classroom aptivities has also 
benefitted the teaching assistant. 

(8) Speech 1310 was initially standardized by Requiring all instruc- 
tors to iteach certain chapters from the same text, with the same mid- 
term and final exams being given to all sections. This unified the course 
around the text, thus creating some coimnunality in cognitive objectives.' 
Hiere were, however, no standardized behavioral activities, other than 
the general guidelines of several interpersonal exercises, a problem- 
solving group discussion, an informative speech, and a persuasive speech* 
More recently, efforts have been made to create a more uniform set of 
behavioral goals. Pl«ms are underway to outline the major .topic areas 
in bach unit of the course and to generate a series of exercises or 
activities the individual instructor could select for use ..when teaching 
that topic area. For example, in the intex^personal unit for the topic 
area of "trust," there would be four possible exerciees, and the in*- 
structor would choose at least one to use in his sectipn." This p^o- 
cedtire would generate a cotmou core of behavioral activities yet allow 
the instructor some flexibility in teaching his own section of the 
coursem 
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Appendix A 



,^ Speech 1310 Guld«llneii an^Requlremcntn 

. . (September, 1979) 

Included below are a,v«rl,ety of inBue^h^l Speech 1310 instructors' eliould knoW' iibout 
the course and ndhere to. This materiel is based on the faculty ^iscussiohs conducted 
initially in the Sprinq of 1976 as well as adjustments -made as a result of subsequent * 
faculty meetings. . ' ^ . . 

General Course Objectives- - Listed below are the general objectives of Speech "1310. 
Individual faculty members »re strongly encouraged to clarify these objectives to* 
their students early In the semester o^ perhaps formulate mp^^e specific behavioral ^ ^ 
object^iyes which could be made available to the student. 

1. To Assist students Itl develbbing an understanding of the process of communication 



To assist students In their 
interpersonal situations. 



abilities, to diagnoses and interact effectively in 



3, To assisi; students in their abilities to diagnose and interact effectively In 
small ^ decislortr-making groups. * 

4. To develop the students' abilities to prepare and present a limited range of 
publ:U: speeches, including work on: ^ 

li. Speech organization. 

Preparing and presenting the Informative speech. 

c. Preparing and presenting the persuasive speech. 

- Core Content Areas- The following core content areas are required in all sections 
of Speech 1310. Coverage of this material (by means of lectures, exercises, 
activities, ^tc.) should represent at Idast 2/3 of the semester. A mlnlmuitt of 
two weeks should s^ent In each content area. 

1. The Commtinlcation Process (dealing with topics such as ah Introduction to 

Speech Communication^ Communication Models^ Symbollzatlon^ the Processing 
of Information^ Dealing with Communication Problems^ etc.) 

2. Interpersonal Communication (dealing with topics such as Self -Concept^ 

Interpersonal Perception^ |^e If- Disclosure^ Trust and Defenslveness, etc.) 

3. Small Group Communication (dealing with topics such as Problem-Sdlvlng, Roles 

and Norms r Leadership^ Interdependence, Conflict, etc.) 

4. Public Communication (dealing with topics such as Organization of Material 

Audience Analysis, Evidence, Dispensing Information, Persuasion, etc.) 

3- ^ Core Reading Assignments- The following chapters In Communicating by Taylor et, al, 

are required reading for all sections bf Speech I3I0 — Ch. 1-4, 6-10, 13,&14. 

4v Core Performance Assignments- By the time he'/she completes ther Speech 13J.0 course, 

each student enrolled will have completed the following minimtMn performance assignments. 

^ ■ 

1. Participate in some exercise or activity in Interpersonal commuiilcatlon (may 

be graded or ungraded) 

2. Participation in one problemr solving group discussion (graded) 

3. Presentation of one informative speech (graded) 

4. Presentation of one., persuasive speech (gradi^) 

^ While all 1310 instructors are "rsquired" to have a small group problem solving dis- 

cussion, one informative speech, and one persuasive speech, students who choose not to 
participate in these activities are not necessarily failed, if they do not do one or 
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8rver/»l of th^ftf^ pf^rfonnnnrr nHpiqnmentp (with a orado of zero) but ntlll have iilgh enough 
grades on other aswiynntftnta , tfiey may pa»lb"the course. However, if the instrultor diftcover.B 
tbat the Btudent'H reason for not i|tten\pting these ^assignments 'is due to speech anxiety /' 
a gpoclnl effort should be made to help these students confront ;wi<l move towaird resolving 
th^fl problem* This could mean qiying the speech to a small audience, teaching ^f^sis^tants , 
the instructor alone, etc- /Vndther option would be to give the student an"I**&nd require 
him ^ to go thru the nystematic doaensitization program provided by, the Counseling «md 
Guidance Center. Students with i\n\irty problems should not be, allowed to go fthru the 
course and not do certain assignmentn due to their fear of communicating^ and rnatrufetors 
should use their best judgttxent .^dealing with these individual cases. ^ 

5. Core Testing- All Speech 1310 students will be e)qpected to take two department ptl exams 
which will be multiple choice in nature. Scan-tron score sheets will JHe used on both 
of these tests, and students are expected to provide their own scor^^heets (form 882 
or 082n) . ' . ' 

r • 
The mid~term exam will cover Chapters 1--4.* 6-8 (questions organized by chapter) and at ^a 
miniioum account for 10% of the students total grade* ^ 
All departmental mid-term exams will be admlnl9ter^d In a l^j week time period sometime 
in the 7th or 8th week of the semester. All make-up exams should be completed by 
the end of the 9th week, and all scan-trons turned In for purposes of doing the. * 
data analysis by the lOth week of the semester. 

^ ^ ., »«. 

The final exam wiLL also "be multiple choice in nature ^and will cover Chapters 1-4, 6-10, 
13 & 14. Emphasis -wil 1 be placed on the small g^up and public add^^ess chapters. This 
final exam at a minimum should account for 15% of the students total grade.- 

All exams (which includes departmental and individually composed tests if the Instructor 
chooses to create additional exa^s for his/her section) will count a minimum of 35% of the 
student's total grade > ' - ' 

Preliminary drafts of the departmental mid^term and final exams will bc^ prepared In advance 
pf the t^st (Jates. One week will be set aside for faculty to review the test before the 
final copy 1^ prepared. * 

6» UsjB of 1310 students for Research Purposes- ' Speech 1310 instructors are encouraged to 

cooperate with faculty and .graduate students seeking to use 1 JIG students for research 
purposes* The amount of time students will be used for such research will be recorded by 
the Director of 1310, and graduate students or faculty requesting students must contact ,thf 
Individual Instructors well in adv«mce so arrangements can b^ made .to use the students. 

7, Helping students with Speech amxlety- A notice informing 'Speech 1310 students of the 
systematic desensltlzation lab for speech anxiety run by Tom McGee In the Counseling 
and Guidance Center will b^ circulated after the departmental mid-term exam. 

S. Teacher Evaluation and Pre-registratlon of 1310 istudentp for Other Speech Courses- 
Toward the en4 of the semes tfcr all l3lO instructors ne0d to allow class time for the 
teacher evaluation as Well asffthe pre-reglstration of/ students In their section for 
other speech courses. These two activities do not i^^cessarily occur on the same 
day, but teachers need to be sure to allow* enough time in class for these two im-- 
portant activities.' Difltrlbution of pre-reglstratlon materials will be passed out 
shortly after mid-semester. It should also be ng4:ed that in the larqe sections of 
Speech 1310, the teaching assistants are evaluated on the teacher ©valuntloijf not 
the directing professor. / \i 

% / 
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Optional Cont«>^t Ar«a«- In •ddltlon to tb« Cor. Content Area, of Speech 1310 
(accofntlng for 2/3 of tM couri*). the Instructor will spend the remiilnlng ' 
1/3 9f »the eemeeter In the Optional Content Areaa. There are tvo types of 
optional material: (l)an expansion of the ln^fortnatlt>n contained In the core 
content areas or (2) .ne^ silbject material not contained In the core consent 
areas. Material which Is Included under Optional Content Areas may be covered 
m some sections of 1310 but onltted from other sections. Optional Content Areas 
may be added to the Core Content Areas at appnoprlate points during the ' semes t;er . 
N*w subject material which may be Included under Optional Content include 
topics such ss: 



1. The Vocal Mechanism - " 

2. Pronunciation «md Speech Sounds 
3; parliamentary Procedure 

'4. Ora\ Reading 

5. Mass Communication 

b. Communicating in the Family 

7. Communicating at Work 



Course Attendance Policy- There is no official university attendance policy; however 
the university does require that "at the InitiaTclass meetings, each f aculty^member 
will inform students of the absence policy for that course." There is no sin6le 
attendance policy for all 1310 sections; however, due to the nature of the course 
which places considerable emphasis on behavioral and affective skills, it is in^portant • 
that regular attendance be Encouraged. It is mandatory that all 1310 instructors 
take attendance daily and keep a record of absences. Presented below is the general 
attendance policy all 1310 instructors should conform to in creating your own attend>ince 
policy. • 



An absence is defined as non-attendance of 50 minutes of class; hence, missing ' ' 
one day in a Tuesday-Thursday class Vconstitutes 1>, absences. Students should 
not be excessively penalized for their first 3 course^ absences (that is, should 
not receive a numerical grade less than 90 or an alphabetical grade less than 
A- for the third absence). .However, make-ups for daily assignments or per- 
formance assignments missed during such absences are permitted Solely at the 
discretion of the instructor. It should also bo noted that these first 3 absences 
are not 'free cuts", but should be interpreted as allowances for sickness, emer- 
gencies, or unusual circumstances which occur across the semester. 

A student who accumulates 9 absences (translated to 6 absences on a Tuesday- 
Thursday schedule) will automatically fail the course or will- be encouraged to 
drop the course. Students with exceptional cases, however, will be given special 
consideration and dealt with on an individual basip. Finely, it should be 
assumed that every 1310 instructor will take attendance on a regvllar basis, 
preferably every class- period . - 

Specific absence policies should be writteH and distributed to students in each 
section of the course, and two copies of each absence poli<?y statement should 
be filed with the Department Chairman. ' 
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11. sp%»ch 1310 Coury Syilabua- All 1310 inBtructore nr« •xp«<?t«d to pas* out a Byllabua 
th« first or Mcond day of claaa. Includad in th« ayllnbua should. 1>« the followihqi 

Att»ndl>JftQ» Policy . Consult; the 1310 departsHmtal attencfahce policy to W sure 
your t>ollcy compllcfl with thfe 4«P<fcrtMitf«l guidelines. 

Stud y . IncXude the A core content areas (I.e. communication 
process^ Interptfraonal communication » email* group communlcatjlon^ and public 
communication) plus any optional materlflfl you have added* - ^ 

3« Approximate TlmetabjLe. Indlcjkte the approximate amount of^ time you will 
epend- In each unit of atudy. Thla doep not need to be detailed tol the day 
necessarily^ but an- Indication of the number of Weeks will be f inev. 

A% Basis for Evaluation, Indicate the major a8^1gnment8 students c»n 
expect in the course for which a grade will be given (e.g. group discussion, 
speeches, tests/ etc,)*- * \ ^ 

5, Approximate Percentage of Each Assignment , Indicate the approximate 
percentage of each activity or assignment for which a grade will be given. 
Flexibility can be writteji into the policy by qualifying that the stated 
percentages are within 5% (either direction) of the actual percentage 
that will be used. 

Office Hours, Every instructor should Include on the syllabi his/her 
Miame,office number, departmental phone number, and the office hours of the 
instructor (br a space where such hours could be written In by the student), 
/ Fot large sections of 1310 it is suggested that the office hours and room 
number of the T.A. be included instead of those of the lecturer^ 
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Appandex B // 

Responsibilities of the Speech 1310 CourBe Director ^ 

Determined, with >appropri ate mvorvement of affected faculty members,* any qhanges in 
coursewlde standards (general attendance requirement*, minimum number of performance 
j&)i|i.ignment9 , core content areas, general testing requirements, etc.) \ . 

Determines, in 'conference with the Department Chairman, the teaching* assignments for 

Instructional Laboratory Assistants assigned to Speech 1310. • 

■ -, 

By mid-siimmei; each year, establishes contact with Instructional Laboratory Assistants 
assigned to Speech 1310. 

a. Disseminates course materials (textbook and. instructor ' s manual, 
resource materials, etc.) 

b. Provides information about the responsibilities of teaching assistants. 

c. Provides available information about teachinjj^ assignments. 

d. Provides information about dates for training program schedule. 

Plans and coordinates training program for new faculty and Instructional Laboratory 
Assistants assigned to Speech 1310. 

Serves, as implementation officer for the Departmental Speech 1310 syllabus. 

a. Reviews syllabi submitted by faculty assigned to teach Speech 1310 i 
to assure that the planned course meets the minimal instructional 
olDjectjives which >iave been set by Departmental, faculty (ipinimal 
performance, assignments, coverage cHr"the core content areas' of the 
course, etc.). In cases where minimal objectives are nbt mdtr works 
with involved faculty member to develop an appropriate syllabus. 

b. Disseminates general course materials (textbook, instructor's manual, 

etc.) . / ' • : ^ • ' * 

c. Assists faculty members teaching in Speech % 3 10 in discovering or 
^ developing activities -which ^re appropria^te to the instructional 

objectives of the course ♦ (Of course, preparation of materials for 
individual sections rfemains the responsibility of each instructor.) 

Develops and prepares Departmental mid-term and final examination and other general > 
examinations (if any) for Speech 1310. \ 

a. Conducts valideition research on the ex«uninations . 

b. Develops procedures for maintaining security in the distribution of 
examinations. 

Establishes, in confeijence with the Department C3iairman, and chairs a committee 
to review the course textbook on at least a semi-annual basi^. * 




Appendix C .. «■ 

R«cnilta4jpt Packet 

Depending on your Major, Minor, or area of interest, th^ following Spaech Communication 
Couraefi are speci^icalij^. suggested for your consideration. Circle the one or two areas 
which interest you the niost and inspect the suggested Spepch Communication courses. 
Oonault the "Speech Coiranunication Courses'* sheet for more detail about the courses.* ^ 

^' Uftdecided Major , Undecided Minor , or need an Elective Course - Group Discussion (2330), 
Interpersonal Ooamunication (1315) , General Semantics (3317) 

2. Journalism- Voice and plction (1340), Interpersonal Communicatd,on (1315), Persuasion 
(4331), Strategic Rhetoric (4314) 

3. Political Science or Pre-Law - Argumentation and Debate (2325) , Persuasion (4331), 

Pitiblic Communication (3338), Organizational Communication (3319), Strategic Rhetoric ( 4314) " 

Social Sciences ( Psychology , Sociology , Social Work )- Group. Discussion (2330) , Persuasion 
(4331), Communication Theory (3327), Organizational Communication (3319), Strategic 
♦ Hhetoric (4314) 

5. English- Voice and Diction (1340) , Interpretative Reading (^315) , Advanced Oral Interpre- 
tation(4330) , Argumentation and Debate (2325) , Political Cdmniunicat ion (4345) 

Educ ation - Group Discussion (2330) » Interpersonal Contnunication (131^^ , General Semantic* 
(3317f, Organizational Communication (331^) *. / ^ 

^' Public Relations- Group Discussion (2330} V interpersonal Communication (1315) > Leadership 

and Croup Communication (4347) , Persua8ion(4331) , PuEl^ic Communication (3338) , • Organizaltional 
Communi ca t ion ( 3 3 19 ) 

6, Preaching- Group Discussion (2330) , Public Communication (3338) , Persuasion (4331) , Voice 
. and Diction (1340) Interpretative Reading (3315) 

' 9* Healtt^Sciences or Home Economics- diroup Discussion (2330) , Interpersonal Communication 
,,(1315) , General Sem2mtics (3317) , Organizational Commtinicatlon (3319) 

»10. History- Political Communication (4345) ^ Strategic Rhetoric (4314) , Contemporary* Studies 
in Public Adcir©»s(43l3) , Arguiwentation and Debate(23i5; 

II- Creative Arts ( Music / Art , Drama) - Voice and Diction (1340) , Interpretative Reading (3315) , 
...Advanced Oral Interpretation (4330) , Genjjpl Semantics ( 3317) 

I^v Enforcement Acroup Discussion (2330) , Interpersonal Communicat:^n (1315) , General 
. ..Semantics (3317), Public Communication ( 3338), ' Persuasion (4331) 

13. Ptiyalcal Education- Group Discussion (2330) . Interpersonal Communication (1315) , General 
Semantics (3317) , Public Communication (3336) ^ 

14. Business- Gyoyp Discussion (23301 , Interpersonai? Communication (1315) , General Semantics 

(3317), Organizational Coiwnunication(3319) , Leadership and- Gro\;^p Communication (4347) 

' ' ■ • *■ 

15. Natural Sciences or Physical Sclencea- Groyp Discussion (2330) , Speech Conmunication 
for the Sciences (3351) , General Semantics (3317) , CoBmunication Theory (3327) 

If you are Interested in becowlng a Speech Comunication Major or a Speech' Cosnunlcation 
^Hino}:, talk to your instructor or the Dep«rt«ent Chairman in Rt^m 101 about the prograw. 
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Speech Comniunication Courses < ' 

.V • 

Tn addition to the fundamental course (Speech 1310), the Bpeech Communication Department 
off era. a variety of different types of courses which could benefit the student, regardless 
of his major or min9r. These courses have'^heen. divided into two general 'ai*eas: (1) Skills 
Directed Courses-designed to develop specific behavioraj/ skills and (2\ Principles Directed 
* Courses-designed to analyze various dimensions of communication for the purpose of ac- 
quiring' principles of coranmnicjatiop an^ cognitive information. Listed below ai-e courses 
which could be. taken in the depar^ant as electives or appljled toward' a major or minor in - 
Speech Communication. -You will rind the program to be a flexible one which i:: an be adjusted 
to deal with your individual needs. (in addition to registration at the beginning of each 



semester, cmy student may pre^egister for any course offered in the department by coming 
to Room 101 in the Speech-Draiiija C^ter . ) 

Skills Directed Courses: 

1. Group DiBcu8sion(2330) (Fall, Spring)- A stu^ of comraunicatiop in the small grpup 

including analysis of the influence of group structure, norms, rules, leadership, 

and climate on group processes. Special emphasis is .placed 'On problem-solving 

discussion and decision-making as a result of interaction with others.* 

?- Interpersonal Communication(l3l5f (p^all. Spring)-- Investigates f ace-to--face interactions 
in an effort to develop a better, awareness of self and improve relationships with 
others • Topics of concern jare perception of others, attraction, ^rules of tyo-person 
communication, .trust , competition , and , nonverbal communioation. 

3. Argumentation and Debat^(2325) (Fall, Spring)- A study of basic principles -of argumentation 
;^.^emphasiiaing Analysis, 'evidence, reasoning, and refutation- as they are applied^in 
fonnal and informal debate contexts- Students can do laboratory work with the 
University forensics squad and gain experience in the devising and presenting of 
arguraen:^3 on 'contemporary issues. The course is especially helpful in developing 
researcy)i, orgeuiiTJation, and listening skills. 

•4. General Semantic s( 3317 ) (Fall, Spring)- Qaphasizes self-awareness, self-expression, 
and an understanding of others. Man ^5 reaction to symbols is explored together 
with the work in General .Semantics and transactional analysis so as to give the 
, student an insight into self. 

5. Public Comniunication (3338) (Fall)- A performance course designed to Improve 

skills In the creation and presentation of a variety of different types of 
speeches. Attention is given to the development of public speaking skills. 

V 

. 6. Voice and DlctiQn(l3'*0) (Fall, Spring, Svumner)- The human voice and the sounds of 

speech are investigated. The student's own voice and pronounclation will be the 
primary concern, using practice sessions to develop more acceptable patterns of 
voice and sound. 

T. Interpretative Reading(3315) (Fall, Spring, Sximmer)- Studies the techniques of the 
oral interpretation (ft poetry with an emphasis on performance. (Prerequisite: 
Speech 13^0 or consent of the instructor) 

' 8. Advanced Oral Interpretation(U330^ (Spring)- Investigates the performance of • 

literatxire including short stories, prose, and dramatic literature, t^mphasis 
is placed on the study of literature through performance. (Prerequisite: Speech 
3315 -or consent of the instructor) 
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Principles D;lrected Coutbm 



^ ^ r \ ' 

\. Pcr8ua8iontU33l) (FalU, Spring)- ^Explores the consumption as veil as generation of 
meegageB, Behavorlal theories o^ persuasion are analyzed and their application In 
Interpersonal, public address, and mass media arenas. Topics \)f special concern 
Include advertisement appeals, sales techhU^es, and devising persuasive campaigns, 

2. Strategl^c Rh«torlc(A3l4) (Sprli^g)- A study of apclal movements In contemporary 
America such as the Black, Chicane, and Women's movements. Emphasis Is placed on 
groups, leaders, activities, and <!!ommunlcatloh strategies used to accomplish 

group goals. * • * 

» , ^ • ■» ^ 

3. ' Leadership and Group. Coni»unicatlon(l|3l*7 ) (Spring)- An advanced coviree in group 

communication designed to examine iy detail the phenomenon of leadership in groups. 
Various approaches to group leadership are surveyed as well as methods ot. .leadership 
-training. (Prerequisite : .Speech 2330 or consent of the; instructor) . 

U. • Organizational- Communication (3319) (Fall, Spring)- Revievs and applies coniftiunic at ion- 
research by exploring the flow of messages in organizations, formal and informal 
communication, conflict, communication networks, managenvent, and satisfaction in 
organizations. An effort ifl made to understand organizations frojn a communication 
point of view, with emphasis placed on improving skills in planning and managing 
communication within the organization. ^ 

5. ' Communication Theory(332T) (Fall, Spring)- Takes a behavioral science -approach to 

the study of human communication with emphasis on speech communication. Models of 
communication, theory and recent research from a variety of different disciplines 
nxe examined in an effort to describe our communication behavior. 

6. Political Communication (U3U5) (Fall)- Speech making as a force in American political 
and intellectual history are Investigated. Selected , speakers or movements from 
l600 to the present are analyzed, and evaluated. ^ 

7. CohtMttporary Studies in Public Address (U313).' (Summer)- Considers special topics of 
current interest. In election years the topic will be campaign speaking. In pther 

• years the topic n^y include labor movements, social movements, etc. Topics foY 
study wili' be announced before registration. 
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Schedule of 


Speech Conout^lqiitlon Courses 






1 




Title / ^ 

■* " "r" — . 


Number 


Section 


Time 


Day 


Rdom 


•V 


Suamer I 1 
» 1979 ' 


In t ATtl# t*«mn ji 1 

Comuii^ 1 c a 1 1 on 


1 3 Id 


001 


■— - — c 

9: 10-10 :40AM 


M-F 


SDC 110 


Teacher , 
Salem 

4 


J 


Geoeral Senyantlcs 
(tai^ht first 3 j^ks.) 

Connunlcation Theory 


3317 


f\(\^ * ' 

«i ^ • 


12:30-3:20 PM 


Mr-I' 


SDC 100 

/ 

f 


Porter 




3327 . 


• 001 


7:30-9:00 AM 


M-F 


SDC 106 • 


Williams — 


Sunmer II 
1979 


Voice & Diction 


13A0 ' 


' 001 


7:30-9:00 AM 


M-F 


SDC 209 


y Schilling 
> 


/ . ^ 


Interpretative Reading 3315 


001 


9: 10- lb :40AM 


M-F 


SDC 209 


Schilling 


Fall, 79 


InterpchTSonal Gonnn. ' 


1315 


001 


12:50-1 :50PM 


*TTh 


■SDC i;o 


Salem 


♦ « 


Vol WnH rt'f n ^>-f /\n 

f 




00*1 

001 Lab 
002 

002 T ab 


• 

y»\}V'^y\DV nfl 
8:30-9:30 AM 
1:00-1:50 PM 


MWF - 
TTh 

MOT 
TTh 


SDC 209 
SDC 209 

SDC 209 


Schilling 
Schilling 
Schilling 
Schilling 




Argument & Debate 


2325 


001 

001 Tab 


12:30-L:^0PM 

Z • UU— I uu 


u 1 n 

w 


SDC 201 


.Greens tree t 
Greenstreet 




Discussion 


2330 
2330 


001 

. 002 


8:00-8:5QAM 
11 :00-12 :20 


nwr 
TTh 


CTtr* 1 1 A 

oIKj 1 lU 

SDC 108 


Edwards 
Edwards 

Schilling 




Interpretative 
Reading 


3315 


001 


10:00-10:50 


MWF 


SDC 209 




Organisational 
Communication 


3319 


001 


12:30-1:50 PM 


TTh 


SDC 106 


Williams 


- 


Communication 
Theory 


3327 


001 

\J\J X 


o:U0-V!20 AM 


TTh 


SDC 104 


Williams 


■ 


Public Communication 


3338 


001 


1:00-1:50 PM 


MWF 


SDC 110 


Fitch 




Strategic Rhetoric 


A31A 


001 


10:00-10:50AM 


MWP' 


SDC 100 


Benjamin 


1^ 


Persuasion 


4331 


001 


/: 00-9 :50AM 


MWF 


SDC 104 


Williams • 



♦ • - . ' 

Fill' out. In full, th« "Personal Copy" and the "D«p,«j"in»cnt;al Copy" of the Pre-reglotratlon 
fortn. Tu||n In the "Departmental Copy" to your instructor or the Speech office (Room 101 ), 
^and Keep the "PerBonnl Copy" as a remln4er of the coucrBe(o> you pre-regletered Vor. 



PERlSftjUVL COPY 




"Nome 



PRE-REQISTRATION 
(For Speech 1310 and 2320 Students .Only ) 

Social Security /f 



Ma J or M inor 

(put- undecided" if you are not sure) 



_For:'(clrcle one) S IV79 S 11,^979 Fall> 1979 



Your 1310 or 2320 .Ijiat rue tor 



Date 



At i^egifltratlon tlie; gourse lab«l(s) for th^courBe(0) you pre-registered for will be held 
for you at the Speeft^ and Drama table. Be sure to pick up your label(8) at the line 
marked "Pre-regl8trii€lon" . If you do not claim your label(8) on the day you are scheduled 
to register, ve vrLll give your label(s) to someone else. 



Speech , 


1 DecT^ion 


Lxass Time , i 
V. . 


Teacner 


y 

Speech 






■ ^ 




■ ■ - — r.j— " — — • — ^ 
Speech 










DEPARTMENTAL COPY 



PRE-PEGISTRATION 



Name 



(For Speech 1310 and 2320 Students Only) 
' Social Security # 



Major Minor For: (circle one) s I, 1979 S II, 1^79 Fal^, 197,9< 

(Put "undecided" if you are not sure) 



Your 1310 or 2320 Instructor 



Date 



At registration the course label(s) for the course pre-reglsterfdl for v^ll.be held 

for you at the Speech land Drama table. Be sure to pick up yotir label(8)\at the line 
meo^ked "Prfe-registration" . If you do not claim yotir label(s) on thef day you are scheduled 
to -register, ve will pive your label(B) to someone else. 



Course Number 



Section 

» T 



Class Time 



Teacher 



Speech 
Speech 



Speech 
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Appendix D 



Evaluation Questionnaire 

I 

Students indicate their degree of ^igreement with each item as: strongly 
agree (5), agree (4), neutral (3), disagree (2), and strongly disagree (1). 

Items 1-20 Apply to the Instructor ' ^ ^. . 

1. demonstrates competence and knowledge of tlie subject matter 

2. seeks and is accepting of Individual thoughts from students' 

3. is well organized and prepared for class ^ 

4. uses language well and gommunicates clearly , 

5. is enthusiastic in presenting course material 1^ 

6. designs tests which are fair . ^ . ^ 

7. has clarified early in the semester wliat I can expect - to happen in this course ' 

8. compared to other instructors I've had at SWT, heVshe is a good teacher overall 

9. appears to be up to date 'on the m«>terial ' he/she is teaching 

10. has a clear objective and purpose for each class session and does not get side 
tracked 

^1. demonstrates interest, concern, and respect for the student as an individual , 
3L2. uses sufficient examples and illustrations to clarify the material ' 
13r' gives tests which seem to be a valid measure of what students have learned^ 
in the course . * 

14. demonstrat^es enthusiasm a^Jbouit teaching .this ,,course 

15. ' has made clear the purposes'of the course, the assignments, an^ class activities 

16. expects a lot out of his/her students 

17. recognizes individual needs 

^18. makes sense out of what goes on during the class session to the students ^ 

19. has done what ne/she indicated would-be accomplished in this course 

20. is a teacher whojn I would rqcommend to my friends 

Items 21-23 Apply TO The Course and Teacher Evaljjation Pirocesa 

21. Compared to other courses I We taken at SWT, in general I'd say that this 
was a good course,- \ . 

25. This was a good teacher evaluation questionnaire. It asked the kinds 

of questions which allowed me to express how I feel about the teacher's 
performance in this course* V 

23. I do ^not think student evaluations of their teachers is very im£k>rtemt 
and view the evaluation procesa. as a waste of my time. 



Appendix TE 

Teaching Aee*etant*e Evaluation of Their Lecturer 



Make all your reaponaea on the acore sheet provided for you and use a aoft lead pencil. 
Please do n^pt sign your name alnoe we want an anonymous and honeat reaponse from everyone. 

Respond to items 1-31 in the following manner t . 

A - atrongly agree 
^ B - agree 

C - ^neutral 4 
D - disagree * 
E - strongly disagree 

GENERAL QUESTIONS ABOUT THE CXDURSE 

!• Compared to other service courses I know about. In general IM say that this was a 
good course. 

2.. ;In general, I consider the material presented in this course to be very io^portant to 
the education of the students. 

3. I found the te*t (not the way the lectvurer- used it) to be good for this course. 

APPLY TO YOUR LECTURER. Respond tor ^ n 

The Lecturer for the large section of 1310 (ot 2320) : 

4. Demonstrates knowledge and competence of the subject matter taught in the four major 
units of the course ( communication process, interpersonal, small grovqps, and public 

^adSress). 

5. Made clear^ aarly in the Mmen^ter what^^was expected of me as a T.A. and what I was 
supposed to do. ^ \ 

'6* Demonstrates' interest , concern, and respect for the student as an individual. 

7. iBas clear objectives and purposes for each claas session and does not get side tracked 

8« Uses language well and communicates clearly in the tlassroom. 

9. Makes what goes on during the class session make sense to the students. 

10. Appears to be up to date on the material he/she is teaching. 

11. Is enthusiastic in his/her lecture presantations. 

X2. Has helped ma aa a teacher by giving me auggestions on how to evaluate student per- 
formances and graded assignmmnts (e.g. written, oral, teats, ate*) 

13. Graded work (excluding the departmental mid-term and final) seema to be a valid 
measure of what students have learned'. 

14, Uses sufficient examples and illustrations to clarify the material to the students. 
15 '« Is a good lecturer in the large section of 1310 (or 2320) . 



16. Provided 0uffipdLent structure for mm In teaching thl* courfla. 

17. ' iB m teachar whon I would reconMnd to studanta. 

le. Oovparad to othar 1310 (or 2320) instructors who hava larya sactions In our departmant , 
ovarall is a good taachar. 

19. fiaaks and la accaptlng of Individxxal thoughta from atudants. 

20. As a coordinator of tha coursa, is willing to maat .with ma in his/har offica to discuss 
cx>ur8a assignmants or any problams I'va had in taaching this coursa. 

21. Damonstratas enthusiasm about taaching this course. 

22. Has made clear to the students the purposes of tha course, the aasignments, and class'*- 
room activities. 

/' 

23. Exhibits effective and proper speaking techniques (such factors as volume, tone, rate 
of speech, articulation, etc.) 

24. Has provi4ed a sufficient number of exercises or class activities for me to ufe in 
.teaching the course. 

25. Is well organised in his/her presentation of material and is prepared for each lecture. 

26. Uses %ieekly t;a. meetings to clarify material and plan for future class sessions. 

27. The percentage of each graded assignment (in terms of the final grade) was fair to 
the students. 

28. Clarified early in tha semester what students could expect to happen In the course. 

29. Demonstrated Interest and concern for me as a teaching assistant. 

30. Overall, I enjoyed working as a T.A. undar the directipn of this instructor. 

31. This Is a good teacher evaluation questionnaire. It asked the kinds of questions 
which allowed me to express how I feel about the instructor's performance this 
semester. ^ 



Any item(s) which you felt were vague, unclear # or unfair, please put the number of that 
itam(s) voider the space marked ''Name** on the Scan Tron answer sheet. 
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Appendix F 



Progress Report of Speech 1310 Teaching Assistants 

(This form should be completed by the lecturers in charge of the large 
sections of Speech 1310 and returned to the Director of Speech 1310 at 
the end of each semester.) 

Teaching Assistant [ 

Directing Professor 

Course and Section • 

Semester Evaluated 



This form has 2 functions: (1) The form should be completed by the directfi'ng 
professor and will be put on file as a record of the teaching assistant's progress 
in teaching. Circle either G^Jgood) , NI (needs improvement) , or Up (unable to 
observe ) for each of the^ categories presented below. If the directing professor 
feels that the T^A. is "excellent" in certain categories, that should be noted- 
Comments are encouraged, especially if a "Needs Improvement" response is given. 
(2) The categories listed below may be used in a private interview between the 
teachiVig assistant and directing professor. Favorable as well as unfavorable 
comments should be made; however, eve^y category need not be addressed in the 
interview. . ' " 

1. Overall competence in the various content areas — G NI UO 

2. Execution of exercises and class activities — G NI UO 

3. Grading (ability to objectively discriminate across students) — G NI UO 

4. Physical appearance and manner in classroom — G NI UO 

5- Relating of material to the students — G NI UQ ^ 

6, In the presence of students, support'fe directing professor — G NI UO 

7. Preparation before class and organization of materials — G NI UO ' 
8- Present and on time for class sessions — G NI UO 

9. Recordkeeping (grade book) — G NI UO 

10. Student-teacher relationship — G NI uo 

11. Student counseling and advisement — G NI UO . * 

12. ^ Dealing with problem students — G NI UO 

13. Participation in weekly teaching assistant's meetings — G NI uo 

14. He]jps prepare Qlass materials and assists directing professor — G l|| UO 

15. Interest and enthusiasm aJ3out teaching — G NI lUO 

16. Other observations and comments — G NI uo 
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